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SympatHy.—Two Greek words, syn meaning 
with and pathos meaning suffering, are the par- 
ents of our English word sympathy, and form a 
true index to the essential meaning of it. Sym- 
pathy with our fellows, if it be genuine and no 
make-believe, is a real suffering with them—a 
travail with them in spirit, not merely some 
mental estimate or outside apprehension of what 
they feel. 8. 


The Practicability of Christianity. 

It is a saying one sometimes hears from men 
of this world that the teachings of Christ are 
impracticable. Yet that is poor logic which 
leads a man to deny what he has not tested. 
More to the point is the evidence of Christ’s ser- 
vants. As men yield themselves to the opera- 
tion of our Lord’s law, does not the experience 
of his rule make them less and less inclined to 
question the practicability of Christianity? To 
such is He not continually opening a way where 
once none appeared? No one has ever known 
the real depths of humanity as humanity’s Sav- 
iour knows them, and the precepts of Divine 
Wisdom cannot be vain. Even the unbelieving 
world gives an encouragement, more or less 
tacit, to the faithful to persevere in obedience to 
his law ; for as a rule, the world, though Christ 
seem to it foolishness, respects a Christian life, 
80 soon as it is sure the life is genuine, and not 
a sham. 8. 






































The New Power. 

The death of John W. Keely, who has fig- 
ured before the world for a quarter of a century 
as the discoverer of an alleged new force, popu- 
larly known under the name of “The Keely 










the reality of any such discovery, and has left 






such a force cannot now be shown. 






Motor,” has revived in many the question of 
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in his believers a regret that the existence of! comes into the world. 


For so many years this new power has been | dividual exceptions rather than as the rule of 
professed, on the faith of it thousands of dollars their population’s life, how exalted in all that is 
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proved to be those of a new force have yet been 
shown. This statement is no necessary reflec- 
tion on J. W. Keely’s sincerity or honesty ; but 
it is made for the sake of considering the signs 
of an invisible power in which the world may 
have confidence. 

The Ledger justly says: “‘ When a man claims 
to have discovered a force not known to his 
fellow-men, there are only two ways to prove 
its existence; one is to make it do something 
that previously known forces cannot accom- 
plish; the other is to make it do something 
which other forces can also do, but under test 
conditions excluding the other forces. Keely 
never proved the existence of his new or un- 
known force by either of these methods.” 

We hold that a Christian is such by virtue of 
a new, invisible power that has come into his 
being so that it operates his life—a force not 
credited by his fellow men who may be outside 
of his state of experience. This power works 
the works which no other men can do, nor can 
any of the known forces of nature produce its 
spiritual fruits. Although through the ages it 
has remoulded or regenerated some men, giving 
to as many as received its Author “ power to 
become sons of God,” yet because of its super- 
naturalness it is ever a new force in the world 
to each heart that receives it. “ Except ye see 
signs and wonders,” said its Introducer, “ ye 
will not believe ;” and so He showed them such 
powers and miracles as credentials of his au- 
thority from the Omnipotent, and empowered 
his commissioners with the same miracle-show- 
ing as “the signs of an apostle.” A re-state- 
ment of the genuineness of these signs need not 
be undertaken here. They have been convine- 
ing enough for eighteen centuries to change the 
face of human history. Demonstrations of the 
continued effect of Christ’s invisible power in 
the present day, are ample for those who have 
eyes now to see. 

Previously known torces could not accom- 
plish the present visible effects of Christianity 
in the world, as shown wherever Christianity as 
a life is embraced, in a nation’s enlightenment, 
in the steady betterment of its history, in the 
progressive refinement of its civilization. If, in 
contrast with nations which abjare the Chris- 
tian name, the nations most favored in high ad- 
vantages are the most Christian, this shows the 
movement of the vew power which came and 
And if the nations 
called Christian are now Christian only by in- 


Christian life were indeed its rule! No such 
“holy experiment ” of a state has yet persevered 
up to such holy faithfulness of a state. So that 
the world yet fails to see any Christian nation, 
except as the title may be used to distinguish 
between countries permitting and refusing the 
name. It fails to find any nations Christian— 
that is, Christlike—in their national capacity 
and character, however progressively modified 
by Christian principles we may rejoice to see 
them becoming. Modified, we say, yet far from 
regenerated. A nation is not born by the new 
birthin aday. The kingdom of the new Power 
therein is like leaven inwardly hid and perme 
ating, till the whole is leavened; a heart-work 
and a heart change in men, till enough are re- 
generated to make a nation, though not mem- 
bers of a church, yet prevailingly Christian ; of 
“a new heart and anew spirit” in the new 
soul-power directly ministered for human obe- 
dience by the “ one Mediator between God and 
men.” 

The fact that but one wholly dedicated to this 
spiritual power can, when so used by that power, 
be said to shake his country for miles around ; 
the fact that Christianity with its minority-fol- 
lowing has already so remarkably modified the 
principles and civilization of the vast majority, 
and even much in the conduct of war itself, 
demonstrates the power of living Grace upon the 
earth to work overwhelming effects whensoever 
it shall receive the codperation of a majority. 

By Christianity we mean the Christ-power in 
men and churches and nations, and not the pro- 
fession of it by any of them ; we mean the very 
spirit of Christ. Said an eminent ecclesiastic of 
England, “Christianity is Christ.” Said an emi- 
nent apostle of the Power, “ If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” And 
“the Lord knoweth them that are his,” is the 
seal of the Divine foundation of his church. 
Other foundation can no man lay than Christ, 
as revealed to our hearts by the Father. And 
“he that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” He 
is come that we might have life, even more 
abundantly than had appeared without the 
giving of “ his flesh for the life of the world.” 
So that, being reconciled by his death suffered 
for our sakes, we might “much more be saved 
by his life.” Thus we look upon Christianity 
as a life, not our lives, but his made ours— 
our self-life replaced by the Christ-life. This 
process is the true cross; the victory of the new 
power, life, and love over the flesh and the 
world. 
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The Keely Motor, if it moved, was physical; 
the Christ-Motor moves, and is spiritual. The 
ope was not proven by results, and yet was be- 
lieved in by several. The other is assured by 
many infallible proofs, and pre-eminently among 
these by the witness of his Spirit in our hearts, 
the evidence of things not seen for our light, 
and the inflow of love for our fulfilling of the 
law. This new force of the Christian dispensa- 
tion replaces hate by love, which no natural 
power can do; selfishness by self-sacrifice, anger 
by peace, lust by purity, drunkenness by sober- 
ness, guilt by the sense of forgiveness, “ death 
and evil” by “life and good.” Renewed char- 
acters stand at its monuments; gifts, graces, and 
powers of the spirit in men, as its demonstration. 
Especially does the new Power fulfil the new 
commandment, which is the law of love,—its 
first fruit and greatest; by which men shall 
know his disciples from the world’s. It inspires 
the new song, makes a man in Christ a new 
creature, is creating the new heavens and the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness; it 
alone makes men and women able ministers of 
the new covenant ; it is the life of the good news 
from heaven to men, “ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 

Has He who is this power, life, and authority 
been so long time with us and we have not 
known Him? The world has so little begun to 
confide in Him, that he still seems a new power. 
But in Him all things have been consisting, 
and he has for so many ages been “ upholding 
all things by the word of his power.” Yet He 
is a new discovery to every one as his eyes be- 
come spiritually opened. Trust in the movings 
of his spirit cannot be too confiding or too well 
obeyed. Co-operation with Him makes man 
“strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might.” 

Of course men are at liberty to keep them- 
selves blind, or separate from this power, life, 
and love of Christ, by rebuffing every suggestion 
that he makes to their hearts. They may pre- 
fer the short life of worldliness to the eternal life 
of Christ. But he who closes in with an inti- 
mation of the Spirit of Christ, to obey what the 
witness for Truth speaks to him as good, is 
through that obedience endued with an increase 
of the new power for another step. And as he 
thus follows on to know spiritual light unto sal- 
vation, he reaches the discovery of the sinful- 
ness of sin, repentance towards God, faith towards 
his Lord Jesus Christ and the meaning of his 


sacrifice for sin, the witnessing of his word of 


pardon, and a clear entrance upon the new dis- 
pensation of his life and power which leads un- 
to righteousness and true holiness. 





silanes 

“ A srrict adherence to truth is not only an 
essential duty in a religious point of view, but 
it is indispensably necessary to preserve the 
morals of any community. If we allow our- 
selves little deviations, and consider them as 
trifling, our minds will, by degrees, grow callous 
to things of more importance; and we shall be 
in danger of finding some excuse for the grossest 
violations of that principle of truth, which ought 
ever to be held sacred.” 







its manifold illustrations of the working out of 
principles, whether false or true, in the affairs 
of men and of nations.”’* 


truth that enabled Philip Schaff to gather so 
much of value from his travels during this and 
subsequent journeys on the continent of Europe. 


the relics of ancient and medizval Rome the 
young Swiss brought a lively historical sense. 
The Colosseum and the catacombs, so far as ex- 
plored, the palace of the Caesars, and the an- 
cient churches alike made a deep impression. 
The Campagna had for him a peculiar charm, 
and always made the impression of eternity.” 








Philip Schaff and his Work—1819-’93. 
(Continued from page 140.) 
“Thought is progressive. History supplies 


It was an ever increasing appreciation of this 


His son and excellent biographer says, “ To 


Thus we see him standing amid these classic 
ruins, looking back through this vista of Pagan 
monuments of ancient glory and of Christian 


suffering, and then with still keener vision and 


fur greater joy, on through the coming ages, 
when man’s knowledge of Divine laws shall 
happily culminate in the ultimate triumph of 


justice, truth and millenium perfection. 


After witnessing the round of priestly func- 
tions during passion week, including “ scourg- 
ing” by their own hands of the would-be faith- 
ful with thongs in the dark, “the dispensation 
of the papal blessing,” “ the foot-washing of the 
apostles” by the Pope, and of pilgrims by his 
subordinates, and finally “the illumination of 
St. Peter,” “a magnificent spectacle, as seen 
from Mt. Pincio.” He had an audience with 
Gregory X VL.,“ who drew himself back a little 
when I told him I was a Protestant, and said, 
‘ma convertito’ (but converted.) My friend, 
the priest, said,‘no.’ The Pope replied ‘ sara 
convertito’ (surely he will be converted ). 

“ The whole service makes a strong appeal to 
the senses and imagination, a plain, pungent 
sermon on the atoning sufferings of Christ would 
be of more worth than all this gay, perishable 
pomp.” 

Under date of Fifth Mo. 7th, 1842, P. Schaff 
made this entry in his diary: ‘ Yesterday I 
left Rome in the morning with Heinrich, after 
reading Paul’s farewell address to the elders at 
Miletus and offering up a prayer for the jour- 
ney. Rome dees not belong to any single peo- 
ple. It is the burial ground of the world’s his- 
tory, the tomb of all the past. There we find, 
from youth up, an intellectual home, an inex- 
haustible fountain of study and moral counsel, 
of wisdom and experience. 

“No wonder that with a heavy heart I passed 
out through Porta del Popolo. With solemn 
thoughts and burning emotions I crossed over 
the Campagna, which can seem wearisome and 
tedious only to a person without historic feeling 
—the arena of the finest and at the same time 
the most hateful deeds of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages at their greatest periods. Every- 
where you are reminded of the sharpest con- 
trasts, paganism and Christianity, the bloom 
and decay of the first, the energy of the latter, 
which defies the powers of destruction.” 

His description of a sunset in the autumn of 
1841 shows his poetic turn and mature reflec- 
tion. It was in Southern Italy, where the richest 
colors of the gulf Castel a Mare add so much to 
the landscape. After witnessing this “ mag- 
nificent spectacle,” he says, ‘I had no hesita- 
tion about giving nature the preference over 
art. The dark clouds were draped in a radi- 


* John 8S. Rountree. 






















year. 
of ministers in the class-rooms and through the 





“~ of glory just before the disappearance of 
a 


y- 
“ Why should not all human pain-clouds also 


be irradiated with the glory of the Son of grace!” 


It was concerning this period of early man. 


hood when Philip Schaff began in 1842, to lee. 
ture as privat docent, he records his reasons 
for choosing the study of theology. “Many 
men seem never to find out their true vocation 
in this world. Others start with a clear and 
definite aim, and pursue it with unfaltering 
perseverance. Nevertheless, Providence shapes 
our calling, assigns us our sphere of labor and 
gives us the necessary equipment, sometimes in 
harmony with our wishes, sometimes in direct 
opposition to flesh and blood. 
disappointments may be made our best oppor- 
tunities. I am sure I am called to be a teacher 
of theology. I would not exchange my calling 
if 1 could. No! not even for a crown. 
as I have accomplished that is nevertheless the 


Our bitterest 


Little 


best I could have done. As soon as I awoke to 


a sense of the paramount importance of religion 


I chose the ministry for my vocation, and ad- 
hered ever after to this resolution without the 
quaver of a doubt. This was in my sixteenth 
My life’s work has been as an educator 
—” 

He had four associates in the same depart- 
ment of study, all of whom became with him- 
self church historians. 

Of his friend Frederic Godet he writes sub- 
sequently, “ my most intimate friend in Berlin 
was Godet. He was then acting as tutor to the 
ill-fated Emperor Frederick III., and attending 
the lectures of Neander, of whom he was an 
enthusiastic admirer. I saw him almost daily 
with the young prince in the palace garden or 
in my own room. He was a charming Chris- 
tian gentleman and highly esteemed in the 
royal palace.” 

About this time he published a treatise on 
“ The Sin against the Holy Ghost,” in German, 
which attracted a good deal of attention, and 
brought him into favorable notice throughout 
theological circles. His son says: “The warm 
faith with which the young docent went into the 
class-room he carried also into his literary work. 
He had more than a literary and scientific pur- 
pose as an author and instructor. He regarded 
the spiritual or religious sense a prerequisite of a 


theological teacher.” 
(To be continued), 





SELECTED. 
TWO TOILERS. 
Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor ; 
Both sat with children when the day was done, 
About the door. 


One saw the beautiful crimson cloud 
And shining moon ; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellow man, 
And hoped the best ; 

The other marvelled at his Master’s plan 
And doubt confessed. 


One having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 

The other discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopless died. 





“WirHout goodness no greatness bears the 
sterling mint-mark of heaven.”—J. Xitto. 
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Ministry. 


Nothing in the ordinary practice of the Saci- 
ety of Friends in its meetings for worship prob- 


other Christian communities than our arrange- 
ments for the ministry of the Gospel. 


conduct the service and to deliver the sermon. 


supposed to take any vocal part except as he 
believes himself called thereto by the Holy 
Spirit. It isa serious matter for one Christian 
community to differ in judgment from others, 
and a community that openly manifests such a 
divergence of judgment from sister communities 
needs in the first place to consider the rectitude 
of its own position, and secondly, to give a 
definite and substantial reason for such differ- 
ence of judgment and practice. It lies upon 
the surface of any such consideration that our 
Saviour in establishing his church manifest] 
did not lay down rules as to the mode in which 

ublic worship should be administered, but that 
be did propound the underlying principle which 
should govern church action. There was inten- 
tionally left a very large liberty fur diversity 
in practice without any violation of the inner 
unity of the body of believers. 

In common with other Christians, we recog- 
nize that the foundation principle laid down b 
our Saviour is that the true worshipper sball 
worship the Father in spirit and truth, for such 
doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him, 
must worship in spirit and truth. Another 
principle that the Head of the church distinctly 
enunciated was that true worship of the Father 
is not dependent on the place where men ought 
to worship, and if not dependent on place, is 
not dependent on time. In other words, all 
times and all places became in Christ hallowed 
for the worship of the Father. Yet while we 
are in the body, both time and place become 
essential elements in the consideration of the 
gathering together for worship, and conse- 
quently we have our meeting houses and our 
appointed hours of meeting. When referring 
back to the illustrations of the mode of worship, 
as found in the earliest documents of the church, 
we recognize a much larger amount of liberty 
in the exercise of gifts than exists in Christian 
churches around us to-day. To this the answer 
would probably be given that church life was 
then to a large extent in a nebulous condition, 
and that methods that have since become crys- 
tallized are the results of mature experience, 
and are not to be lightly discarded ; that the 
Spirit of God in the midst of his church guided 
the establishment of the form which was ulti- 
mately adopted. There is some force in this 
line of argument, but it manifestly opens a 
very essential corollary. If this liberty of the 
church for the adoption of certain modes of 
worship under what it believed to be the guid- 
ing hand of God is granted, it follows that the 
same Spirit of God in the midst of bis people 
to-day is able to guide the order of proceedings, 
and that a Christian church has the inherent 
right to follow that guidance, although it may 
result in divergence from existing practice, with- 
out violating the unity of the Spirit. Yet fur 
ther it must be granted, on the same lines, that 
it is the absolute duty of a Christian community 
to tollow the leadership of an ever-present 
Lord. Therefore let none hastily consider the 
position of Friends untenable because it differs 





































from others. 
with humility, but not hastily to abandon it. 


c ‘ | historically the drift of the early church, and 
ably more differentiates us from the practice of| learning how it was that a church entabliched 
by Christ on such essentially spiritual principles 
ts 1 0 In most gradually lapsed into a community in which 
Christian assemblies some one is appointed to| church dignitaries governed the laity. This 
M ae 0. | historical drift ultimately culminated in the 
In the meetings of Friends we sit down in| Church of Rome and the Papacy, from which 
silence to wait upon the Lord, and no one is} one enlightened community after another has 
in these latter days separated. The late Edwin 
Hatch, of Oxford, describes this drift in a few 
words: “ Little by little those members of the 
Christian churches who did not hold office were 
excluded from the performance of almost all 
ecclesiastical functions. 
might not preach if a bishop was present, and 
then not if any church officer was present, and 
finally not at all.”"* Let it not be supposed 
for a moment that in the living church such a 
drift was allowed to work on to its culmination 
without protest. 
vehement, but was outlawed. 
vigorously in the North African churches in 
association 
extreme form in Asia Minor among the Mon- 
tanists. 
stigmatized as heretics, “ 
spiritual gifts as contrasted with official rule. 


through the Spirit was not a temporary phe- 
nomenon of apostolic days, but a constant fact 
of Christian life.” 
the preaching of a “ 
which was tending to become current.”+ Amid 
the fearful things that have been uttered in 
Christian England during the last fortnight 
respecting our “ glorious victory” in the Soudan, 
we urgently need the preaching of a “ higher 
morality 
world to-day of this absorption by the clergy 
of privileges and prerogatives which belong 
to every Christian believer? Listen again to 
the witness, not to the word of a Nonconform- 
ist, but of Dr. Hatch: 
ception of the place and functions of the Christ- 
ian ministry has operated, more than any other 
single cause, to alienate the minds of men 
from the faith of Christ.” 
true, is it not quite possible that there is room 
in the world to-day for a church like our own, 
in which every member shall not only have 
liberty, but shall find room for the exercise of 
whatever gift the Head of the church bestows ? 
Yes, there is room, and there is a needs-be for 
the testimony of the Society of Friends to-day 
to a free ministry. 
tion a Friend ventures to occupy, we are pre- 
pared to take the apostolic ground, “ Yea, he 
shall be made to stand; for the Lord hath 
power to make him stand.” 


to usthe more forcibly the solemn responsibility 
that rests upon every member of our own Society 
to live up to his privileges in regard to a free 
ministry in every one of our meetings for wor- 
ship. We have no right to turn aside from the 
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of edification, and edification rests on individual 
obedience to the guidance of Christ. Edifica- 
tion may depend on the healthy exercise of 
prayer, and the proper place of silence, especially 
in the earlier part of a meeting, and the proper 
place of silence, especially as emphasized by 
W. M. Hay Aitkin, after impressive addresses 
have been deliverea. The guidance of the 
Spirit is not necessarily to impel us to sermons 
and exhortations, That which is oratory is 
one portion of edification, but by no means 
the only element in Divine worship.— London 
Friend. 


It becomes us to hold our position 



















Abundant instruction comes by studying 


























For “THE FRIEND.” 
Opportunities. 


A golden opportunity—lost ! 
And the loser’s heart is sad. 
She knows it is gone and counts the cost 
By heartache and tears, instead 
Of the sweet contentment she might have known 
The joys by her pathway crossed, 
Had she used before twas forever flown 
That opportunity—lost ! 











At first a layman 




















The protest for liberty was 
It was heard 






How often we realize when too late, that we 
have missed an opportunity of doing good! We 
may have neglected to say a kind word just when 
some kindred heart was aching for its influence. 
We may have felt inclined to offer the cup of 
cold water to some way-worn traveller, but 
“passed by on the other side,” because of our 
love of ease. Or it may be, our own soul, long- 
ing for some cherished desire, has missed its op- 
portunity of obtaining it, by neglecting to heed 
the little intimations of duty, that would have 
proved to be stepping stones to its realization. 

Whatever they are, or however they come, 
life is full of opportunities, whether we use them 
or not. Opportunities for growth, expansion, 
irradiation, for receiving good, for giving good : 
for shedding forth a genial warmth of soul 
which may influence the circle of our associa- 
tion, as someone has said, like the waves made 
by a pebble thrown upon the surface of the 
water, that widen and ever widen, until they 
reach the farther shore. 

Are we using, or are we losing, our oppor- 
tunities? Are our souls growing and expand- 
ing in that grace which is given freely to all 
men? or are we selfishly closing our hearts to 
receiving its blessed influence? thus shutting 
the door against Him who said: “ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” 

If we refuse to grow in grace, then we are 
losing the opportunities we might have, of let- 
ting our “light so shine before men, that they 
may see our good works and glorify our Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Even in the life of hardship and toil, away 
from the influence of loved home ties, there are 
yet opportunities for showing kindness, faith- 
fulness, sweetness of temper and devotion of 
purpose, which must have a wider influence, 
because more public, than if given to those who 
are under the benign sheltering of home. In the 
seemingly cheerless life of suffering, where some 
sweet spirit is “shut in” from the bustle and 
worry of outside life, there are also opportuni- 
ties of setting a noble example to the world 
around. Every one loves the smile of the suf- 
ferer, and patient forbearance is all the more 
lovely because practised on the couch of pain ; 
while the quiet confidence in the Mighty to 
save, to bear above the billows of anguish, has 
more power to draw others to put their trust in 
the Redeemer, than many words of eloquent 
delivery, before the assembled multitudes. 

So there is no occupation in life so humble 





















with Tertullian; it assumed an 






These communities, though ultimately 
reasserted the place of 







hey maintained that the revelation of Christ 







They combined with this 
higher morality than that 























” to-day. What is the result on the 










“ An exaggerated con- 









If this witness is 
























Respecting the unique posi- 






















But this position only serves to bring home 


























ministry and say we have nothing to do with it. 
We have no right to assume the high prerog- 
atives of freedom and then neglect the gift that 
is in us. Our liberty is not to be degraded into 
a stumbling-block of confusion and incoherence. 
It is not that any man has a right to say what 
he pleases. We have only a right to say what 
the Lord pleases. Gvod order lies on the basis 











" ©“ Organization of Early Christian Churches,” p. 127 
+ Ibid., p. 123. 
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but that it affords abundant means of helping 
to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom, no situa- 
tion where we may not first receive and then 
impart to others the calm influence of well-spent 
lives, if we only make the best of our oppor- 
tunities. M.R.B 


light being hidden. That is a very important 
point indeed, for there are so many people who 
think that when they talk very piously they are 
illumining their whole neighborhood. Whereas 
it is true, that if they cannot show good deeds 
to back up their preaching, they are a cause of 
darkness or evil, rather than a source of light. 
They are a stumbling-block to others, who judge 
the truth which they teach by their lives and 
reject the truth because it does not bear good 
fruit in them. 

A man’s beliefs may be all quite correct, and 
yet he may bea bad man. As James puts it, 
“Thou believest that there is one God: thou 
doest well: the devils also believe and tremble” 
(James ii: 14-26). In fact, except through 
our faithfulness there is no way in which we 
may let our light shine. No one will believe 
in what we say unless we back it up with 
practical demonstrations in the way of good 
deeds. We must begin reforming the world 
within our own heart; or rather, we must begin 
by driving the world out of our hearts. We 
can do good work for Christ only in proportion 
as our hearts are full of Christ; for the Christ 
life is the only force that is strong enough to 















The Prisoner's Pardon. 

On “ Thanksgiving day,” 1887, there was a 
gathering in the chapel at the Massachusetts 
State prison at Charlestown. The Governor of 
the State was represented there by his wife and 
several invited guests, at the usual annual en- 
tertainment, at the close of which two of the 
prisoners — under sentence for life—were ex- 
pected to be pardoned. 

The exercises were proceeding in the usual 
manner, and some remarks were being made by 
the warden of the prison preparatory to break- 
ing the seal of the official envelope to learn who 
had been selected as recipients of executive 
clemency ; but the prisoners were in no mood 
for speeches, and the interest and attention be- 
came so intense that the warden could proceed 
no further, but at once opened the large envelope, 
saying, “1 know nothing of whose names it con- 
tains.” 

The first pardon read was fora man who had 
been there some sixteen or seventeen years, for 
an offence committed under the influence of 
strong drink. For years his life had been 
straight and upright as that of any man, but he 





Little Ways of Bettering the World. 


BY GEORGE M. DOUGALL. 


[While the following selection, commended 
to us by an esteemed Friend, might seem to 
have an eye to the showing forth and effect of 
right labor rather than the witness for its au- 
thority, yet it contains some proper corrective 
in the words: “ We can do work for Christ only 
in proportion as our hearts are full of Christ ; 
for the Christ life is the only force that is strong 
enough to overcome and recreate the world.” 
Results and aims of good works, though not our 
authority, are rightly set before us for encour- 
agements. For we are not usually to labor 
without hope, or an end in view.} 

Very grand movements are at times under- 
taken for the betterment of the world. Such 
are the movements to suppress slavery, to pro- 





mote temperance, to evangelize heathen races, 
and to prevent wars. But these movements are 
necessarily collective; they are the work of so- 
cieties or large bodies of men ; not of individuals. 
The ways of bettering the world which we are 
to discuss are those in which the individual as 
such may work. 

It is given but to few men or women to exert 
a world-wide or even nation-wide influence, and 
such influence when it is exerted loses much of 
its personal character. What we are called 
upon to consider is rather the ways in which 
men and women and boys and girls may exert 
an influence for good in their own little world 
—in their own town, in their own church, 
among the people with whom they come into 
personal contact. These are called “ little” ways 
of bettering the world in view of the limited 
field of activity ; not because there is necessarily 
any smallness in the results. 

Let us ask ourselves then, how we may act, 
speak, live, so as to better the people who come 
within our personal sphere of influence; how 
we may better the little part of the world that 
lies very near our own homes. 

The general answer, the broad answer to these 
questions is given in these words of Jesus: “ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” Evidently the first re- 
quisite to carrying out this command is that we 
should be vigorously shining. The next is that 
we should not hide our “light.” 

Jesus called his disciples “the light of the 
world,” by which He meant apparently that 
they knew those Truths which would enlighten 
the world spiritually. But it was not enough 
that they should understand the things of heaven. 
They must so act as to pass on their knowledge 
to others. Their lives must help others to un- 
derstand the truths which they were to teach. 
That is what is meant by saying that they must 
not hide their light, but must let it shine before 
men. 

In what way are we, as disciples of Jesus, to 
let our light shine? The answer to that ques- 
tion is also indicated. It is contained in the 
words “that they may see your good works.” 
It is through our deeds, then more than by 
preaching, that we are to communicate to others 






Jesus set before his disciples, namely, that it 





overcome and recreate the world. 


This brings us to the consideration of par- 


ticular deeds by which we may better the world, 
and in the portion of Scripture chosen from 
Philippians ii: 12-16, you will find some hints 
on the subject. 
evidently carried their contentiousness into the 
life of the church, and Paul found it necessary 
to warn them against this fault as a practical 
denial of Christ’s doctrines. 


The Christians at Philippi had 


And he puts for- 
ward the same reason for their acting rightly as 


was their duty to “shine as lights in the world.” 

One of the first things we must do if we are 
to better our world is to live as peaceably as 
possible with our neighbors. We should do all 
things, whether they be in the nature of home 
duties, of business, of church work, or of recrea- 
tion, “without murmurings and disputings.” 
We should be peaceable, and impei others 
toward peace by even giving up our rights. 
That is one way at least of bettering the world. 

It is wonderful what one person, doing good, 
acting uprightly, and endeavoring to bring 
others into sympathy with what is good, can 
accomplish. There is no necessity for any 
splurge or ostentatious goodness. That, indeed, 
only detracts from good influence. A single 
person, living as nearly as he can up to the 
standards which Christ set, may do this without 
having it appear that he is doing anything very 
special or very great; he may win the respect 
of one after another of his fellows, and these in 
turn may take to imitating him and then to 
imitating Christ. He may thus in time give 
tone to the spiritual life of a whole town. There 
is nothing very showy about that kind of work. 
The men who do it are not usually the “ big” 
men of the town. But self-effacement is a neces- 
sary part of the Christian’s life. It is one of the 
means by which we are to let our light shine. 
Men will not reward us for such a spirit as they 
would if we were self-assertive and pushed our- 
selves to the front. But we must not look for 
reward from men, but from God, and He will 
richly reward those who, while they do good 
deeds, stand aside that He may have the glory. 
—Sabbath Reading. 







to their feet, with cheers and hand-shakin 
the man who had received the pardon. 





now seemed to have no thought of a pardon. 
He heard his name read, without realizing that 
he was the man who was pardoned. But others 
realized it, for he had the confidence of the 
water as an honest, faithful man, and wher 


is name was announced half of them sprang 
, for 
e was 
taken by surprise. He struggled out of his 
place embarrassed and amazed. They called 


for a speech, he could only say a few words: 


“TI wish you well, God bless you.” 

Then a silence fell on the crowd. Another 
name was to be called. A young man of less 
than thirty years, who had spent half of his life 
time in prison—probably largely for the fault 
of bis older brothers, one of whom since had be- 
come insane,—had been selected as a fit subject 
for pardon. When his name was announced 
there were cries, and, 

“Three cheers for Chick, good for Chick, a 
tiger for Chick.” His fellow prisoners lifted 
him out of his seat and passed him over their 
heads forward to the place of the warden, cheer- 
ing and calling out congratulations and good 
wishes of all sorts until he stood before the 
warden, who said to him: 

“Never do anything to prejudice the pardon 
of any man that is left behind.” 

“God helping me I will not,” said the grate- 
ful prisoner, as he went on his way to liberty. 

A pardon is a glorious thing, blessed to re- 
ceive and more blessed to give; but if a pardon 
is followed by additional transgression, justice is 
dishonored and shame is cast upon the law. 
Hence the importance of persons who are par- 
doned doing nothing which shall intimate that 
sin is a light matter, or that they should “ con- 
tinue to sin that grace may abound.” 

Let those who know the joys of pardon be 
careful that they do not by their transgressions 
crucify the Sun of God afresh and put Him to 
an open shame, but let them walk softly before 
God in humility and in fidelity, till they shall 
be welcomed to his presence, and shall see his 
face with joy and not with grief— Common 
People. 


—_—_ SO oO 
I FOUND it easier to preach a hundred ser- 
mons than to conquer one evil passion. He who 


ommacsesnieiiiinimnitirs 
| Ou! this conformity to the spirit and fashions | seeks to make his preaching and his practice 
our knowledge of Jesus and his teachings. It | of a degenerate age, how it does fetter the hands | correspond will have many sacrifices of natural 


is by doing good that we are to prevent our | of the beloved youth.—R. Jones. 





inclinations to make. 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

“Afier leaving Montpélier, they continue the 
parrative of their journey as follows :— 

“*We lodged that night at Passanas, a dark 
Roman Catholic town. Inquiring if there were 
any Protestants, the chambermaid replied, ‘ Pro- 
testants! what is that?” When we had made 
her understand, she said there were a few, but 
they went to Montagnac to mass. 

“*11th.—We slept at Narbonne, an ancient 
town of 10,000 inhabitants. No openness to 
receive even a tract; the inquiry for a Protes- 
tant excited an evident bitterness in the reply. 

“*On the 12th, held our little meeting with 
our faithful friend Jules, in which ability was 

ranted to supplicate for the spread of Divine 

ight over this benighted district. At nine 
o'clock we set out to make a Sabbath-day’s 
journey: the wind extremely high and always 
in our face, which fatigued Nimrod [their horse] 
as well as ourselves. We dined at Lesengnan: 
not a Protestant in the place, yet we met with 
a circumstance worth recording. Jules, who is 
ever watchful to find out who can read, gave a 
few tracts to some boys in the stable-yard. 
When I went out,’ writes J. Y., ‘to see about our 
horse, several rather bright-looking boys fol- 
lowed me, asking for books. After ascertaining 
that they could read, I supplied them. This 
was no sooner known, than boys and girls came 
in crowds, soon followed by many of their 
parents. As our visitors increased, [ ran up- 
stairs to fetch my dear M. Y., and we embraced 
the opportunity to speak to them on the impor- 
tance of religion. No doubt curiosity drew 
many to us, for we were a novel sight there, and 
the mingled multitude was not less so to us. 
Among our auditors was a messenger of satan 
to buffet us. He was a good-looking man, who 
expressed a seeming approval of what we had 
done, saying we made many friends. We told 
him they were all children of the same Almigh- 
ty Parent, and that there was but one true re- 
ligion and one heaven. This observation drew 
off his mask, and he began to express doubts 
whether either heaven or hell really existed, and 
brought forward the threadbare argument of 
not believing what he could not see or prove. 
We asked him if he had a soul: he said he had. 
We asked him how he knew he had a soul, for 
he could not see it: he replied, he believed that he 
had a soul, but that his soul would die with his 
body. We then asked him why two and two 
made four: he said he could not tell, and yet 
acknowledged he was bound to believe it. The 
countenances of many around beamed with joy 
at seeing this darkling perplexed; and we 
did not shrink from exhorting him to repen- 
tance and faith in Christ, who died for him and 
for all men. 

“*Oo returning to our room the landlady 
entered with a fine-looking girl, for whom she 
begged a book. This opened our way to speak 
to her of things connected with salvation. She 
said,—* We have not much of religion here.” 
“Why so?” we asked. “Because the people 
do not like to confess to the priests.” “And 
what is the use,” said we, “of confessing to 
man?’ “ Because,” she replied in somewhat 
trembling accents, “ we think it eases our con- 
sciences, for the priests are the appointed min- 
isters to take charge of our souls.” “ What,” 
we replied, “a man take charge of immortal 
souls!’ God never committed the power to for- 
give sins to man: Jesus Christ alone can pardon 
sins; He died to save us!” I shall never forget 
the countenance of this dear woman, which 
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seemed to express her long-shaken confidence in 
her spiritual guides. We exhorted her to come 
to the Saviour, who intercedes for us without the 
aid of man, and gave her a New Testament, 
which she said she would read. 

“*12th.— Went to Maux tosleep. The land- 
lady was communicative: she told us that some 
travellers like ourselves some time ago had given 
her a New Testament, which she had lent about 
the village, together with tracts, and that she 
wished for more. We inquired if there were 
any persons in the village who would like to 
come to us for books. She soon sent us an in- 
teresting young woman, a schoolmistress, to 
whom on her entrance we presented some tracts. 
She regarded them with an air of thoughtfulness 
which seemed to measure the quantity to be 
taken by the price she would have to pay for 
them. When she found they were to be had 
gratis, her countenance brightened, and with it 
the brightness of her mind showed itself. On 
speaking with her of the responsibility of her 
profession, and the importance of imbuing the 
minds of children vith just principles, she said, 
“Tam desirous of instructing the children in 
the religion of the heart. Religion,” added she, 
“though a good thing, is badly put in practice 
in our church; the people do not like to confess 
to the priests, and there is a great desire for in- 
struction and to receive books.”’ 

“They saw again at the Inn at Maux the 
man who had opposed them at Lesengnan, and 
found him much better disposed than he had 
been the day before. He told them he had 
been a Romish priest, but being disgusted with 
the practices of the church, he had left it and 
joined the army : he promised to read the books 
they gave him. 

“*Our present mode of travelling (with our 
own horse),’ they continue, ‘though somewhat 
slow, affords opportunities of endeavoring to do 
a little good, which we should miss in travelling 
by diligence or extra-post. It is curious and 
instructive to observe the various dispositions 
of the people in the dark places through which 
we pass: sometimes they are so fanatical as to 
tear a tract before our face ; others receive them 
with joy. During a half-hour’s rest for our 
horse at a village near Castelnaudry, my M. Y. 
made the acquaintance of an aged woman at 
the door of her cottage, who really did us good. 
On inquiring if she could read, “ It is my con- 
solation,” said she, “to read the Scriptures.” 
“And we have great need of consolation,” we 
answered. ‘ Yes,” said she, “ I am a widow of 
near eighty years, and have had many cares; 
but I pray to God, and He grants me the con- 
solation of his Holy Spirit, and if I confide in 
Him He will never forsake me.”’” 

“* Toulouse, Third Month 20th.—We arrived 
in this great and busy city on Seventh-day even- 
ing. Our first call was on the brothers Courtois, 
to whom we had letters of introduction from our 
Christian friends at Nismes. They received us 
in a most cordial manner and were very open 
and communicative. 

“*On First-day morning, after our little 
meeting, we called on Professor F. Barnier; 
he was rejoiced to see my M. Y., whom he knew 
at Congenies twenty years ago. He was then a 
Roman Catholic; indeed, in name he is not 
changed ;- but he is become very spiritually- 
minded, and much attached to Friends and our 
principles, believing them, as he said, to be the 
nearest in accordance of any with the doctrines 
of the New Testament. He has been, with his 


sweet unity with his quiet exercised spirit. His 
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situation here is important, having a boarding- 
school for the children of Protestants, with a 
few Roman Catholics, his piety and sincerity 
securing to him the confidence of both parties, 
which is matter of wonder in this day of religious 
conflict. He is one of those characters, more 
of whom we are desirous of finding; one who 
wishes rather to enlighten than to censure the 
dark prejudices of men.’” 
(To be continued.) 


She Knew a Way. 


A TRUE STORY. 


The sun had not quite climbed up the shoulder 
of Humpback Mountain, but it was on the way. 
The sky knew it, and brightened at the thought. 
The birds knew it, and twittered and chirped, 
and tuned their voices up and down the scale, 
to be ready for their part in the chorus. 

In the small, sunburnt cottage, half-way up 
the mountain, a little curly-headed child stirred 
and cheeped too. She had gone to bed in the 
early twilight, and now she was tired of sleep, 
and ready for the new day. 

“Mammy,” said the little mountain maid, 
“kin I git up?” 

“ Yes, child, git up and welcome,” answered 
the mother. “I reckon I must be stirring my 
old bones, too.” 

With nimble fingers the child fastened the 
few scanty garments belonging to her, and ran 
out on bare brown feet to wash at the little 
stream below the spring. The intense cold of 
the water made her cheeks glow and her breath 
come quickly. 

“ Now,” she said to herself, “I will gather 
the eggs for mammy, and s’prise her. I won't 
go for no basket, I kin just git em in my dress.” 

Away she sped to the chicken house. It was 
a low-roofed affair, flat on the ground, with so 
small an opening that nobody bigger than Jess 
herself could have gotten in and out. The child 
crept fearlessly in, but hardly had she put the 
first egg in her gathered-up lap when she saw a 
large mottled rattlesnake stretch himself across 
the little opening by which she had entered. 

The snake did not seem angry, was not look- 
ing at her, in fact; and even Jess's terrified 
scream did not rouse him. Fortunately, she 
did not move, and in a moment her father ran 
to her help. 

Peering in through a crack in the roof, the 
man not only saw the snake lying in front of 
the child, but a second one, its mate, stretched 
out behind her. It was impossible to kill them 
both at once; if he struck either, the other one 
would certainly bite the little prisoner. What 
a moment of horror! 

Jess,” he said hoarsely, “ keep as still as the 
dead, and listen to me. I’ve got to take off the 
roof, and lift you out of this here coop. But if 
you move, you’re gone. Can you hold still?” ° 

The little face was white with terror, and at 
first no sound would come to her lips. Then 
she said faintly : 

“All right, dad; I’ve thought of a way to 
keep still.” 

The man and his wife quickly unroofed the 
slight building, making as little noise as possi- 
ble, and then, climbing out on the chestnut limb 
that overhung it, Jess’s father let down a rope, 
and drew her up, like Jeremiah out of his dun- 
geon, by the arm-pits. 

The snakes were promptly killed, and the 


| child sat white and trembling on her mother’s 
wife, several times to our hotel, and we feel | 


lap in the cabin’s doorway. 
“You're a fust-rate soldyer, Jess—that’s what 
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you be,” said her father proudly. 
did you manage to keep still?” 

“TI jest shet my eyes,” said the child, “and 
made out that God was holding my feet.” 

“Holding your feet!” exclaimed the man, 
somewhat startled. 

Jess nodded. 

“They’re teaching me some Bible verses at 
the chapel,” she said, “and one of them says, 
‘ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved.’ That’s 
what made me think of it.” 

The next First-day, Jess found, to her delight, 
that her father was going with her down the 
mountain to Zion Chapel. 

“Are you fraid I'll meet up with more snakes, 
dad ?” she asked. 

“Not so much that, though you mought,” 
he answered. “I’m going to learn the rest of 
them verses ’bout God not letting your foot be 
moved.” 

And when he heard the very first verse of 
that beautiful Psalm—* I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help” 
—the mountaineer nodded : 

“ Ezzactly,” he said, “ that’s just the one for 
me.” 
But he has gone farther on now, and is learn- 
ing the deeper, sweeter lesson of the next verse, 
“My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth.” —Elizabeth P. Allan in 8. 8. 
Times. 





England in the Soudan. 

The following extracts from a letter from Sir 
Wilfred Lawson to the Manchesler Guardian 
last week contain a timely protest against the 
vindictive spirit that has found expression in 
regard to Khartoum :— 

“A little while after the Indian mutiny the 
late Lord Elgin said : ‘ I have seldom, from man 
or woman, since I came to the East heard a sen- 
tence which was reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that Christianity had ever come into the world.’ 
In view of the state of public opinion in Eng- 
land touching our proceedings in the Soudan, 
one is inclined to think that the moral tone in the 
West is no better now than it was in those days 
in the East. We literally revel in the slaughter 
of our fellow-men. A few thousand massacred 
last Good Friday at the Atoara filled English- 
men with joy during the holy Easter season, 
and whetted our appetite for what has followed 
on a larger scale at Khartoum. The reports 
indicate that there our perfected machinery of 
slaughter has been effective in mowing down 
some 10,000 or 12,000 men who were fighting 
for their country, and in wounding a still larger 
number, who at this very moment are lingering 
out their last moments in indescribable agony 
in the holes and hiding-places into which they 
have crept to die. 

“Such are the glorious doings for which 
bishops are thanking God, poets are writing 
impassioned sonnets, and over which almost all 
our able leader-writers in the press are waxing 
more or less hysterical with delight. The battles 
and the disasters and fiascos which have taken 
place within the last sixteen years connected 
with Egyptian affairs need not be recapitulated ; 
they are fresh in everyone’s memory. Surely 
the time has come when this nation should think 
seriously of what it means by its ‘ foreign policy.’ 


It is the fashion now to talk of the policy of 
‘the open door.’ The one idea seems to be 
It is to secure gain 
by force instead of by honest dealing that we 
Lest this 
statement should be contradicted, I give my au- | without any definite reason ? 


‘money, money, money.’ 


keep up our enormous armaments. 


“ How ever 
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thority, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
said this year in his Budget speech: ‘In the 
British Empire we spend £26,000,000 on our 
navy and £37,500,000 on our army, a total 
amount of £63,500,000.’ A little later in the 
speech he explained that the real object of our 
naval and military expenditure’ was ‘for push- 
ing and promoting our trade throughout the 
world.’ 

“Sir M. H. Beech is one of our ablest states- 
men. Let us never forget this statement of his, 
proving that all our armaments are kept for the 
sake of money, and tne taking of money by force 
is generally called ‘ plunder.’ For myself, these 
massacres fill me with shame and disgust, for, 
although I am almost afraid to confess it, I still 
have some for the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. Not very long since, when the Sultan 
thought fit to massacre certain Armenians, Eng- 
land rang with indignation. Especially was 
the ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ aroused. But 
I do not hear much condemnation from minis- 
ters of any persuasion of the massacre of Der- 
vishes by England. Still I think the divines, 
poets, and the press-writers will find out some 
day or other that the moral law is as binding on 
an English Government as it is on the Sultan, 
and that somehow or other all those who fly in 
its face will sooner or later suffer for so doing. 

“I shall be told that the Khalifa’s govern- 
ment was atrocious. That probably is true, but 
that was never given to us as the reason for 
going to Khartoum when the matter was dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. Then there 
is the cry about ‘avenging Gordon.’ I say at 
once that such a cry is one that is unworthy of 
even a low-class heathen. Those who raise it 
are doing their very best to discredit Gordon 
and his work. I wish that some of the bishops, 
instead of glorifying the massacres and thanking 
God for them, had preached a sermon yesterday 
on the text, ‘ Vengeance is Mine.’ 

“T am willing to incur contempt and blame 
in making an honest and earnest protest against 
a policy of injustice and inhumanity which ap- 
pears to me to be a disgrace to this country, and 
which, I also fear, will sooner or later end in 
some great natiopal disaster. Yours, &c., 
“WILFRED Lawson. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


Why Am I Not a Christian? 


1. Is it because I am afraid of ridicule and 
what others may say of me? 

“ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and my 
words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed.” 

2. Is it because of the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians? 

“Every man shall give an account of him- 
self to God.” 

3. Is it because I am not willing to give up 
all for Christ ? 

“ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul.” 

4. Is it because I am afraid that I shall not 
be accepted ? 

“ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out.” 

5. Is it because I fear I am too great a sinner ? 

“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

6. Is it because I am afraid that I shall not 
“hold out?” 


will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 


“He that hath begun a good work in yuu, 
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“Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

8. Is it because I am trying to save myself 
by morality, or in any other way of my own? 

“There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved,” 

9. Is it because I do not clearly see the way 
to be saved ? 

‘‘ Repent ye, and believe the gospel.” “ God 
so loved the world that He gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
ALONE. 
Alone with Jesus, on life’s rugged pathwa 
He holds my trembling hand, ai 
And guides my feet, ~~ oft they slip and falter, 
Toward the sunset land. 


Alone with Jesus, when the storm-clouds gather ; 
He stills the rising fears, 

And quiets all my anxious cares and strivings, 
And wipes away my tears. 


Alone, Oh, Father, leave me not to wander 
This toilsome way, alone, 

Or else, I fail to find the narrow opening 
That leads me to my own. 


My own, among the many glorious mansions ; 
A dwelling for the blest, 
A home, beyond our utmost comprehension, 
Of joy and peace and rest, 
E. F. P. 





The Bible in Spain. 

One day a colporteur entered the vill 
Montalborejo, in the province of Toledo, in 
Spain, and offered his goods for sale. Among 
others he also sold a large Bible. Already the 
priest had been informed of the transaction. 
He rushed out of the church standing in the 
market-place, swiftly approached the colpor- 
teur, tore the book out of the buyer's hand, cast 
it upon the ground and angrily exclaimed, 
“These books of the devil shall never enter my 
parish.” He roused the people, and especially 
the pious women, to anger, and they took up 
stones and cast them at the inoffensive man, 
causing him to flee, thankful to escape with his 
life. 

Six weeks later the colporteur was again on 
the road leading to the self-same village. Gladly 
would he have avoided it had he been able to 
find a roundabout way. Approaching the vil- 
lage at dusk, he hoped the inhabitants would 
fail to recognize him. To his astonishment the 
very first man he met at the gate detained him 
with the question, “Are you not the man who 
sold the Bible?” 

With fear and trembling he was tempted to 
deny it, but wishing to be truthful, scarcely 
above a whisper, answered, 

“Yes, I am the man.” 

“ Then welcome to our village ; every one of 
us desires to purchase your book,” was the 
amazing reply. In his utmost astonishment the 
man inquired, 

“ Are you not the self-same people who only a 
few weeks ago cast stones at me and drove me 
out of your village?” 

“ Most certainly,” answered the man, “ but a 
great change has come over us, so that each and 
every one desires one of your books.” 

This was how this change was wrought. A 
speculative merchant of the village picked up 
the book in the market place, concluding that 
the paper might be used. Accordingly, leaf 
after leaf was torn out to serve as wrappers for 


7. Is it because I am postponing the matter | salt, sugar, rice, or other groceries, thus enter- 


‘ing every hut in the village. 








for 
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A Spaniard is always willing to learn some- 
thing, which proves encouraging to carry on the 
work. Wherever night schools are commenced, 
young and old flock thither to learn the chief 
rudiments. They realize the power in knowl- 
edge and desire to regain that which was denied 
them by crafty priests. Since the revolutivn in 
1868, the nation has made remarkable progress, 
and while there are many cases in which the 
heads of families are unable to read, a large 
number of the younger generation is able to do 
80. 
And so it was that when the leaves of the 
Bible, with its clear print, were scattered through- 
out the village, the pages were eagerly scanned, 
and who can describe the impressions made by 
the sacred words and the beautiful descriptions 
upon the simple Castilians! We know full well 
how Luther was filled with joy when he, in the 
cloister at Erfurt, read for the first time the 
story of Hannah and Samuel. Thus the people 
read the wonderful tidings of the Saviour’s birth, 
the parable of the good Samaritan, and, what 
impressed them most of all, the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, never before related to 
them. Then one by one the people came to 
the merchant, requesting additional stray leaves 
to satisfy their thirst for knowledge concerning 
the Bible. They prayed to God that the seller 
of this book might return. The joy of the man 
as he heard this wonderful tale may well be 
imagined. In less than two days he had dis- 
posed of all his books and was even compelled 
to tarry some time longer in order to teach the 
yeople the way of salvation through Christ our 
ini The Lutheran. 


omienninantjeipumeenmeus 

Peculiarity Inevitable to the Christian. 

“ Be not conformed to this world,” said the 
apostle, who knew that the fashions and cus- 
toms of it are vain and pass away. To a mind 
disposed to avoid the very appearance and ap- 
proaches to evil, this text is alone sufficient to 
induce a hesitation, a scrupulousness or tender- 
ness ; knowing that for every idle word he must 
give an account, and that every thought must 

brought into subjection to Christ. But these 
libertines, who would think their own thoughts, 
and choose their own ways and words, and also 
wear their own apparel, would shuffle from it 
and fritter it away, bending it to their own 
wills. Whereas the spirit of Christianity testi- 
fies, and has ever testified, against such things, 
not only among Friends, but more or less, ‘and 
in different ways and degrees, wherever sufficient 
clearness has been arrived at, even from the 
earliest ages. 

Picture to thyself any set of people raised up 
to a deep sense of religion, and carrying out 
their watchfulness and self-denial to all branches 
of their conduct, and endeavoring to follow that 
exhortation, “ Be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation,” and whatsoever ye “do in word or 
deed, do all to the glory of God,” etc. Would 
they not soon come to be distinguished from 
other people, who follow the course of this 
world, or who secretly yearn after their own 
hearts’ lusts, and comfort themselves with try- 
ing to think there is nothing in this and the 
other little thing, and that religion does not 
consist in these things? Would they not soon 
find themselves to be “a peculiar people,” a 
singular people, a very simple people—their 
outward appearance, their manners, their very 
gestures, restrained and regulated after a mode 
a contrary to the generality of those around 
them ? 

According to that striking passage in one of | 





the Apocryphal writings, setting forth the lan- 
guage of the ungodly respecting the righteous, 
so will it be respecting such a people or person 
as I have described ; “ He is not for our turn, 
he is clean contrary to our doings; he was 
made to reprove our thoughts; he is grievous 
unto us even to behold; for his life is not as 
other men’s, his ways are of another fashion.* 
Indeed, it bas never been any wonder with me, 
that a people gathered and settled and pre- 
served, as | have hinted at, or as Friends were, 
when they found themselves estranged from 
the world at large, and eccentric through this 
process of following their convictions of duty, 
should value this their privilege, and these out- 
ward badges, which tend to keep up this de- 
sirable distinction and separation from the 
world’s spirit. 

But they never set up a rule as to dress, or 
any particular color, cut or fashion, on the 
same footing as the livery of the monks, or re- 
ligious orders of the Papists, etc., they only left 
of their ornaments, and such things as were a 
burden to them as unnecessary and unsimple— 
it was the ever changeable tide of fashion, which 
did the rest, and in time caused their dissimi- 
larity and strangeness to appear. But as to the 
bare assertion that George Fox and the early 
Friends would have changed with the times, it 
is a conjecture which has its origin in the mere 
caprice and inclination of those who say so; 
and the contrary may be as flatly and broadly 
asserted upon far stronger grounds, even upon 
the actual facts of the whole tenor of their dis- 
sent, as exhibited in their lives, and especially 
in their writings. 

The common consent spoken of, is the very 
conformity they objected to, a consent of worldly 
men, upon worldly principles; not the consent 
of men redeemed from the earth. On the other 
hand, all that have ever rightly given up to 
make a plain appearance, and to speak the 
plain language, &c., have done it on the very 
same sound ground, and not merely because 
George Fox and others did it. They, the truly 
convinced, have continued to feel on the sub- 
ject as he did; and though the instances are 
rare, as the mercy is great, and the work mar- 
vellous, and no light and superficial one, such 
instances are yet from time to time occurring ; 


they are the result of cleansing the inside of 


the cup, that the outside may become clean 
also.— John Barelay. 


oo 


Mallets and Chisels. 


The Monmouth battlefield in New Jersey was 
a while ago the scene of a memorial service, and 
a statue which is to mark the spot hereafter was 
unveiled. I was much impressed with some 
statements which I saw in regard to that 
statue. The block of stone from which it was 
chiselled weighed, if I remember the figures 
correctly, thirteen tons, and the statue itself, 
when finished, six tons. That means that seven 
tons of material, which the artist regarded as 
superfluous, were chipped away before the statue 
stood forth in its purity and perfection. 

What a type of human life, what a likeness 
of character-building, what a similitude of the 
work of the divine Artist, who being himself 
made perfect through suffering, perfects us 
through painful processes! ; 

I take up a spall from the pile of rubbish 
and compare it with the stone of the statue it- 
self. To my dull eyes, it appears of the same 
texture and of equal goodness. Why was it 


See Wisdom of Solomon ii: 12, 14, 15, 16. 






and sorrow. 
ful experience, there comes to me a somewhat 





chipped off? Why was I robbed of that joy, 
so pure so large, so intimately connected with 
my very being? Ah, the divine Artist saw with 
clearer eyes. He knew it was to be a deformity 
instead of an adornment, and He removed it 


ruthlessly, as I thought, and to my great pain 
As I now look back at the pain- 


better understanding of the enigma. “ Whom 
the Lord loveth, He chasteneth, and sconrgeth 


every son whom He receiveth.” Perhaps I shall 


learn one of these days to receive his chasten- 
ings “joyfully,” as I recognize in them the tokens 
of a Father’s love. bs 

Yes, God’s mallets are heavy and his chisels 
sharp, but the hands that hold them and use 
them are hands of unerring skill. Many a hard 
blow will fall, but not one too many, nor of a 
force one feather’s weight too great. I shall be 
hurt, but I need hurting. I shall have tons of 
conceit, tons of self-righteousness, tons of super- 
fluity cut away from me, but all this awful 
weight, if not.removed, would sink me in per- 
dition. I shall be fashioned finally into a vessel 
fit for the Master’s use. I shall be hewn, and 
squared, and bevelled, and engraved gloriously. 
I shall be a lively stone, precious, chosen of 
God, built into a spiritual temple, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ. Nota line of needed grace, 
not a shape of requisite beauty, will be wanting. 
Every spot will be cleansed, every wrinkle will 
be removed, every deformity will be taken away, 
for | am going to a place into which nothing 
that defileth can enter, nothing that is offensive 
can come. 

If this is so, and it is, then why should I not 
welcome the needed preparation? Why should 
I shrink, and scream, and dodge as the blows 
and the sharp cuts separate from me the weights 
and excrescences which are my disfigurement 
and my impedimenta? O merciful Father, 
open my eyes that I may see what is back of 
this present affliction, this evil of the passing 
hour, this thing which seems sorer than I can 
bear! Let me recognize that I am being de- 
livered, not broken to pieces; redeemed, not 
ruined. So shall I be led to praise and rejoice 
in even the mallets and chisels of my God.— 
Christian Weekly. 





Tue Figure 3.—Our readers, fond of mathe- 
matical problems, will find in the figure 3 some 
mysterious and unaccountable properties, not to 
be found in any other numeral, that will afford 
them considerable amusement as well as instruc- 
tion in the long winter evenings if they wish. 
To begin, when any number is multiplied by 
three or any multiple of three, as six, nine, 
twelve, etc., the separate figures in the result, if 
added together, give a total of three, or a mul- 
tiple of three, thus: 


4 multiplied by 3 gives 12, and 1 and 2 are 3. 

5 “ by3 “ 15, “ land 5are 6. 

by 9 “ 153, “ 1 and 5 and 3 are 9. 
by 12 “ 264, “ 2 and 6 and 4 are 12. 


17 “ 
= * 

Another noteworthy property of the num- 
ber is that when thirty-seven is multiplied by 
three, or any multiple of it up to nine times— 


that is, twenty-seven —the result consists of three 
same figures, thus: 


37 multiplied by 3 gives 111. 
37 “ “ 


6 “ 222. 
37 “ “ 9 “ 333. 
37 = “12 “ 444, 


Peculiarities of this kind make 3 a remarka- 
ble digit, even mathematicians admit.— Morning 
Star. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Statres.—The Government of the United 
States has notified Spain, through the French Em- 
bassy, in answer to an urgent request fur a postpone- 
ment, that the date for the evacuation of Cuba shall 
not be deferred beyond First Month Ist, next. 

At a meeting of the Peace Commission on the 16th 
inst., the Spanish Commissioners presented a long doc- 
ument in answer to the American argument which had 
been submitted. The Spaniards reaffirmed the posi- 
tion which they have assumed against the discussion 
of Spain’s Philippine sovereignty. Arbitration is pro- 
posed on the construction to be placed on the words 
‘the control, disposition and government.” 

The new points laid down by the Spanish Peace 
Commissioners are that they cannot permit any ques- 
tion to be raised as to the authority of the Spanish 
Government to pledge the resources of the Philippines 
to meet the Philippine lvan, and that they could nit 
permit an accounting of the method in which the pro- 
ceeds of this loan had been expended. A Washington 
despatch says there is reason to believe that the Span- 
ish purpose is to conceal enormous defalcations by the 
Spanish officials who have governed the Philippines 
since the issue of the loan. 

At the meeting of the Peace Commissioners in Paris 
on the 21st, the Americans declared that the United 
States must have the entire Philippine Archipelago, 
and for a treaty of cession tendered t» Spain $20,000,- 
000. Eleventh Month 28th is fixed as the date on 
which a definite response is expected to that proposi- 
tion and all other subjects in issue. It is a'so stated 
that the United States will offer to buy one of the group 
of the Caroline Islands, for a coaling station. 

Captain McUalla has cabled to the Navy Depart- 
ment from Nassau, New Providence, that it will bea 
hopeless task to expect t» save the Maria Teresa. In 
this opinion Hobson and other experts agree. The 
vessel lies in a dangerous position, and has begun to 
break up. 

The Michigan Supreme Court has given a decision 
which in effect declares a boycott to be unlawful and 
unwarrantable menace, intimidation and coercion. 

Negotiations on the proposed reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain relative to 
the British West Indies have come to a halt, with no 
present indication that the treaty will be concluded in 
the near future. 

In connection with the recent race riots in the Car- 
olinas, Booker T. Washington makes the following 
pertinent remarks: 

“It must be apparent at this time, that the effort to 
put the rank and tile of the colored people into a posi- 
tion to exercise the right of franchise has not been a 
success in those portions of our own country where 
the negro is found in large numbers. Either the negro 
was not prepared for any such wholesale exercise of 
the ballot as our recent amendment to the Constitution 
contemplated, or the American people were not pre- 

ared to assist and encourage him to use the ballot. 

n either case the result has been the same. In my 

mind there is no doubt but that we made the mistake 
at the beginning of our freedom of putting the emphasis 
on the wrong end. Politics and the holding of «office 
were emphasized almost t» the exclusion of every other 
interest, and we accepted responsibilities which our ex- 
perience and education had not fitted us to perform 
with success and credit. To my mind the past and 
present teach but one lesson—to the negro’s friends 
and to the negro himself—that there is but one way 
out, that there is but one hope of salvation, and that 
is for the negro in every part of America to resolve 
from henceforth that he will throw aside every non- 
essential and cling only to essentials—that his pillar 
of fire by night and pillar of cloud by day shall be 
property, skill, economy, education and Christian 
character.” 

The anti-cigarette law in the State of Tennessee has 
been declared constitutional by the State Supreme Court. 

The scarcity of water in some of the California min- 
ing counties has caused a suspension of placer mining, 
and will reduce the output in some quarters almost 50 
per cent. 

“ A great strike of high grade gold ore” is reported 
near Snow Shoe Pass on the Warren trail, twenty 
miles south of Florence, Idaho. 

The peanut crop of the United States for the present 
year will hardly fall short of 4,000,000 bushels. Most 
of the crop is grown in North Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, although other States share in 
making it to some extent. Prior to the war the pea- 
nut crop barely aggregated more than 500,000 bushels. 

The Washington Star says: Washington p: ssesses 
just now a little wonder of the world in the form of a 
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mst phenomenal growth of several edible species of 
mushrooms. This wonder can be found on the island 
in the Potomac, on the south side of the bathing beach 
and west of the long bridge. The rich soil made in 
recent years by the dredgings of the river has produc- 
ed a luxuriance of growth of fungi that can probably 
not be seen anywhere else, and if they continue to in- 
crease in the ratio they have done these last few months 
we may venture to state that the entire island will soon 
be one solid mass of edible mushrooms. 

The shipment of deciduous fruits from California 
the past season amounted to 4850 carloads, a falling 
off of 550 cars compared with last year. 

A Denison, Texas, despatch says that “the most de- 
structive prairie fire ever known” is devastating the 
Indian Territory ; that the damage will run up into 
the thousands of dollars, and that the dry spell is jeo- 
pardizing the entire wheat belt of the Territory. 

Thousands of acres of land in Brown, Rock and 
Dixon counties, Nebraska, have been swept by prairie 
fires, and much grain, many barns and several houses 
destroyed. In Gregory, Todd and Tripp counties, 
South Dakota, the range is on fire, and many cattle 
are reported lost. Settlers are fighting the flames with 
poor success, 

Says the Chicago Record: Bicycle managers say that 
Western men have longer legs than Eastern men, and 
that the wheels shipped west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains will average at least two inches more in height 
than those sold in the East. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 414, which is 17 more than the previous week and 
75 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 207 were males and 207 females ; 50 died 
of heart disease ; 49 of pneumonia; 43 of consumption; 
23 of diphtheria; 23 of old age; 16 of apoplexy; 14 
of cancer ; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and bow- 
els ; 13 of nephritis ; 13 of inanition ; 13 from casual- 
ties ; 12 of convulsions; 11 of bronchitis; 10 of Bright’s 
disea-e; 10 of inflammation of the brain and 9 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
111}; coupon, 112 a 113; new 4’s, 1263 a 127}; 5’s, 112 
a 113; 3's, 105§ a 1053; currency 6’s, 1024 a 103. 

CoTTon was quiet and unchanged on a basis of 5c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $13.75 a $14.50, and 
spring, in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.65 a $2.90; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.85 ; spring, clear, $3.10 a $3.35 ; do. straight, 
$3.50 a $3.70; city mills, extra, $2.65 a 32.90; do., 
clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., 
patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye FLour.—$3.10 per bbl. 
for choice Pennsylvania. BuckKWwHEAT FLouR—$2.00 
a $2.10 per 100 pounds as to quality, for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 373c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 324c. 

Beer CaTrTLe. — Extra, 4] a 5ic.; good, 42 a 43c.; 
medium, 4} a 44c.; common, 3} a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 5$c.; common, 24 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 53ec. 

Hocs.— Best Western, 5} a 53c.; other grades, 4} a dc. 

ForE:GN—Secretary Chamberlain’s recent speech 
at Manchester, is regarded in France as indicating 
Great Britain’s desire to discuss and settle all questions 
pending while she is in a state of preparedness to exert 
pressure in support of her views. 

During the last four years 9006 acres of hop land in 
England have gone out of cultivation. 

About twenty new books are published daily in 
Great Britain. 

There are six schools in Ireland where Irish is 
taught. 

Alfred Dreyfus, the Devil’s Island prisoner, has 
been informed of the revision proceedings in his case. 

Almost all the Madrid papers deprecate the dilatory 
proceedings at Paris, expressing their belief that the 
United States will decline arbitration and urging the 
Government to yield quickly, since it is impossible 
for Spain to renew the struggle or to expect European 
assistance, and, furthermore, because it would be bet- 
ter to cease wasting money and to concentrate attention 
upon Spain’s domestic affairs and the restoration of 
her finances. 

Admiral Dewey has informed the Washington au- 
thorities that the entire island of Panay is in possess- 
ion of the insurgents, except Iloilo, which is defended 
by 800 Spanish troops. The Island of Negros has de- 
clared independenceand desires American protectorate. 

Admiral Dewey has contracted with a Hong Kong 
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firm of wreckers to raise three of the ish war y 
sels sunk in the battle of Manila. The we the Tala 
de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, and Don Juan de Austria. 

Two Spanish cruisers sunk at the battle of Manila 
have been floated and docked at Cavite. 

Of late years the individual consumption of wheat 
has almost universally increased. In Scandinavia it 
has risen 100 per cent. in twenty-five years; in Austria- 
Hungary, 80 per cent. ; in France, 20 per cent. ; while 
in Belgium it has increased 50 per cent. Only in 
Russia and Italy, and possibly Turkey, has the con- 
sumption of wheat per head declined. In 1871 the 
bread eaters of the world numbered 371,000,000. In 
1881 the numbers rose to 416,000,000; in 1891 to 
472,600,000, and at the present time they number 516,- 
500,000. 

The Russian meteorologist, Professor Woetkof, calls 
attention to the almost uninterrupted sunshine that 
prevails in winter in the Irkutsk region of Siberia, 
He thinks it would be an ideal place for consumptives, 
and for raising plants under glass. 

Japan has 75 cotton mills. 

Some wonderful stalactite caves have recently been 
= eight miles from Kru ersdorp, in the Trans- , 
vaal. 

In spite of the strictest precautions, the South Afri- 
can diamond companies lose over $2,000,000 a year by 
the theft of jewels. 

A despatch dated Eleventh Mo. 20, from Yaquina 
Ore., says: “ Additional particulars of the wreck of 
the British ship Atlanta, Captain Charles McBride, 
from Tacoma to Cape Town, Fifth-day morning, five 
miles south of Alssead, were brought here by a corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press, who went to the scene, 
‘Twenty-three lives were lost, including all of the offi- 
cers of the ship, and only three sailors survived to tell 
the terrible story of the wreck.” 

Mexico has more than 7000 miles of railroads. 
Thirty-eight of the railways are subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Brazil is now the principal coffee producing country 
of the world. In 1895 the crop was estimated at 7,000,- 
000 bags. 

The miners in the Knob Hill mine, at Greenville, 
British Columbia, have cross cut the ledge and de- 
monstrated that the great ore body is 134 feet wide. The 
ore will average $20 per ton, chiefly in copper. Min- 
ing men say it is the greatest copper mine in the world. 

Another expedition to Labrador, from Halifax, is 
being arranged by Captain Marvin, who was one of 
the parties prospecting there last summer. A small 
steamer will be taken North instead of a sailing vessel, 
and the interior will be thoroughly prospected for 
mineral deposits. Halifax capital is behind thescheme. 

A Saal Trunk express train and a freight were in 
collision near Murray Hill crossing, two miles west of 
Trenton, Untario, early on the morning of the 15th 
inst. Eleven persons were killed, including the engi- 
neer and fireman of the passenger train, and a dozen 
or more seriously injured. 


NOTICES. 
| Receipts for Dukhobortsi Fund for the week 
ending Bleventh Month 22nd, 1898. 
S. B. $5. Cash $1. Wa. Evans, Treas., 
252 8. Front St., Phila. 


WaANTED.—By a Friend, a position as companion 
and to help with light housekeeping. 
Address with full particulars, 
“G,” office of Toe Frienp. 


CorREcTION.—In last week’s issue, in calling atten- 
tion to “The Recent Calamity of the Sea Islands,” 
by lack of punctuation, the name of Ellen Murray, 
was made to read Ellen Murray Frogmore—the latter 
being her postoffice address. 


Westtown BoarpING ScnHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Drep, at his residence in West Chester, Pa., Eighth 
Month 26th, 1898, CHARLES L. WARNER, in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





